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My dear L After the preceding lessons are well impre ssed 
upon the minds of your scholars, I think they will never imagine the 
earth to be a flat plain, or the sky an arched vault shutting over it, 
studded with sun, moon, and stars. If you talk to them with the ani- 
mation and interest which the subject naturally inspires, and without 
which all teaching is a dead letter, you will find that some expansion 
of mind has been gained, and that you may now proceed to the teach- 
ing of mere topography without danger of having dots and lines mis- 
taken for towns and rivers.* You will be able, [ hope, by an animated 
description of scenery, manners, customs, and productions, to take the 
mind from the contemplation of mere outlines, and give it some ade- 
quate notions of the face of countries, the people that inhabit them, 
and the climates that modify vegetable and animal life, in all. 

Before you leave the globe for the maps, be sure to have the rela- 
tions of continents and oceans well understood ; also make your pupils 
observe the predominance of land in the northern hemisphere. — If 
you succeed in inducing each of your class to make a globe, as you 
have done, it will be easy to teach them many more particulars in re- 
gard to its surface; and this is very desirable, if it can be done. Not 
only the outlines of continents may be drawn, but of states and king- 
doms; and the parallels of latitude and longitude, within which dif- 
ferent states, kingdoms, &e., are included, should be so carefully learned 
that the children can point out the situations of those states, &c., on 
an outline map or a blank globe. Then take your atlas, and mention 
all the cities, towns, islands, and even the pe aks of high mountains, 
and volcanoes, situated on the different parallels of latitude, beginning 
at the equator. You must, of course, mention the longitude at the 
same time, that the mark representing the place, (and it will be well 
to add the name also, as your pupils have no maps to refer to,) may 
be exactly upon the right spot. Let these form a series of lessons to 


A friend of ours was lately present ina school, while a young class recited a lesson 
in geography. They defined c ontinents, mountains, oceans, lakes, rivers, &c., with verbal 
accuracy. After they had spoken all the words contained in the lesson, our friend in- 
quire d of them if they couk ! tell what a river is; but as they had no river in their t wn, 
and the teacher had never explained the meaning of the w ord, all were nonplussed. At 
last, a little girl, more pert and forward than the rest, cried out, “I know what rivers 
is,—crooked lines on Sally's map.” 
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be committed to memory, giving, perhaps, the places on one parallel for 
a lesson. Then take the different meridians, beginning with the first 
meridian, and name all such places on these. Lakes and rivers may 
then be added, keeping still in mind these relations of latitude and 
longitude ; for it is usually the case, [ am inclined to think, that the 
best geographers we find in society, are less familiar with this portion 
of the subject than with any other. The family map is generally in 
request when such questions are to be settled. It is desirable that 
every thing of this sort,—every thing, indeed, that depends upon local 
or verbal memory for its retention,—should be learned in youth. What 
we learn thus in maturer life, when many cares and pressing occupa- 
tions come upon us, seldom remains long fixed in the memory. 

If your pupils have no globes, you must proceed directly to teaching 
them from maps, which may be prepared upon cloth, so as to answer 
your purpose extremely well. The cloth used for these maps, should 
be of a compact texture, and cut by a thread. Jean is best. Let it 
then receive the impressions of the pencil, the pen, or the paint- 
brush. As you will wish to suspend these maps by the wall, it is 
desirable that they should be projected on quite a large scale ; and also 
that the proportions of their relative sizes should be observed. In 
common atlases, the map of Asia occupies a page no larger than the 
map of Europe; but you can preserve the proportions better when 
you make your cloth maps. If Asia is drawn upon a square of one 
yard and a half, which is the widest cotton you can buy, Europe should 
be drawn upon one less than three quarters of a yard square. To 
project a map of the two hemispheres, on the same scale as a map of a 
yard and a half square for Asia, you would require a surface nearly 
ten times that size; but to prepare such a map would be inconvenient, 
if not impracticable ; and, therefore, it is as well to take the yard 
square, and trace merely the outlines of continents and kingdoms upon 
that space, explaining to your pupils, when you show it to them, why it 
is so wholly disproportionate to the others, and what the size would be 
if correct. Upon these pieces of cloth draw the parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude, according to the projection of the atlas which 
you have, only altering the proportions according to the relative size 
of the continents. If you examine the maps of South America and 
Asia, for instance, in a common atlas, you will observe that the paral- 
lels of latitude are twice as far apart in the one as in the other. Let 
yours be equal in both, since you are not confined to pages of a cer- 
tain size.* Six maps,—Asia, Europe, Africa, North America, South 
America, and a map of Massachusetts upon a large scale,—will be suffi- 
cient for all the teaching of geography in your school. If you can pro- 
cure the “ Book for Massachusetts Children,” you will find in it a very 

* If you have never drawn any maps before, you may be somewhat puzzled about the 
method of enlarging them. The simplest way is to divide the map in your atlas into 
squares of half an inch, then draw the same number of squares upon your cloth, making 
them twice, three or four times larger, according to the size desired for your cloth map. 
After you have done this, and traced the boundary lines on the cloth, observe the position 
of the parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude, and graduate each one separately, 
from each one upon the atlas. For instance, in drawing the map of South America, you 
will observe that the meridians are further apart at the equator, than at the northern and 
southern extremities of the map. If your map is three times as large as the printed map, 
make the distance of these meridians at the equator three times as great; and so at the 


top and bottom of the map. Follow the same method in regard to the parallels of lati- 
tude. 
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good map of Massachusetts, which you can enlarge. Doubtless some 
one in your large town owns Dr. Hitchcock’s geologic al map of Mas- 
sachusetts. This will be an interesting addition to the set I have 
already mentioned, as you will wish to say much of this branch of 
science, now made so interesting to every one by late discoveries. It 
will cost you some trouble to prepare these maps; but fortunately your 
vacation affords you time for it, and you will feel, by and by, that it 
was time well spent, for it will facilitate your labors ine xpressibly, If, 
at first, you draw only the outlines of countries, lakes, seas, rivers, and 
the larger islands, you can add, at your leisure, the names of cities, 
towns, &e. IT have no names written upon my cloth maps, because 
all my pupils have atlases to refer to, and I allow them to look at the 
cloth maps while they recite lessons learned from the printed ones. 
Let the names and relative positions of all the countries in the world 
be learned first; because you will be able, from the time these are 
learned, to refer to any places of which you may be speaking or read- 
ing, with some hope of attaching associations to them, which will make 
them easily remembered. ‘Then teach mountains, seas, bays, and gulfs, 
then large rivers, and so on through the smaller features of the map. 
The names of cities and great towns should be learned carefully, in 
connection with their latitude and longitude, especially if you found it 
impracticable to give such lessons on the globe. 

Bat [ beg you not to teach these features of country merely by rote. 
I will suppose your maps to be completed in their outlines. If you 
have covered them with names, this will be an assistance to you, espec- 
ially if you are not perfectly familiar with the situation of places; 
but when your maps are suspended by the wall, and your scholars 
ranged in their seats before them, they will not be able to distinguish 
these names. They must learn the situation of countries and natural 
features, by their shapes and positions, which you can indicate with 
the help of a long rod or pointer.* And here you will need all the 
resources of your reading to teach geography worthily ; for you should 
associate with these forms and locations, every thing you know re ‘lating 
to their history, manners, customs, and productions. 

But before entering on this branc th of the subject, it is necessary to 
be somewhat more particular in regard to the natural features of the 
earth. M. 


* The advantages of this method are, that it commands greater attention, and brings 
into oales more faculties; for the situation of places must be learned here by their shapes, 
and by their relations to other places, which conditions might be disregarde d if the name 
alone was depended upon. The blind learn geography much more accurate ly and mi- 
nutely than those who sce. 


It is curious to observe the kinds of things which are reached first, by 
What is called a pressure in the money market. Retrenchment begins 
with books and other sources of intellectual and moral improvement, 

and ends with the luxuries which stimulate to animal and sensual pleas- 
ures. This pressure, however, comes only occasionally to all depart- 
ments but one. When a teacher of a Common School is to be 
engaged, there is always a terrible pressure in the money market. For 
this class, all times are hard times. 
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‘hi Mr. Eprror: The duties which devolve upon me in the Institution 
6 with which I am connected, led me, about two years since, to com- 


mence an examination of the different grammars of our language. This 
class of works has since accumulated upon my hands, till the number 
already amounts to about two hundred. Many of them appear to 
have been written from motives of self-conceit, or from the hope of 
gain, and with very little knowledge of the first principles of philology ; 
while others have done much to aid in forming the language to some 
degree of order and harmony. A great number of them are copied 
almost entirely from the works of a few leading authors; others have 
contributed only to revive obsolete errors. I propose, in a series of 
articles, to present a few sketches of such grammars as are accessible 
by me, commencing with the older writers, and proceeding in the order 
of their dates. 

The first efforts to reduce the principles of the English language to 
a regular system of rules, were made in connection with the study of 
Latin; and as late as the commencement of the eighteenth century, the 
opinion appears to have been prevalent, that an acquaintance with 
Latin grammar was a necessary preparation for the study of English 
grammar. 

(1.) 
Winiiam Lity. 

The most distinguished of our early grammarians was William Lily. 
The grammar that bears his name was written, with much care, by 
several eminent scholars, and imbodied for the use of schools, by the 
order of Henry VIII. It is divided into two parts, one of which is 
written in Latin, and the other in English; but both parts are devoted 
to the grammar of the Latin tongue, and form the foundation of our 
modern Latin grammars. The principal contributors to the work, 
besides Lily, were Erasmus and Dr. Colet. It was first published in 
1513, and afterwards reprinted times without number. This was the 





a) only grammar in general use for more than two hundred and fifty 
‘| years : and it was not till some time after its publication that the struc- 

i ture of our own language began to receive attention as a distinct branch 

s | of elementary study. 

i ( 11.) 

a Ben Jonson. 


The grammar of Ben Jonson, the poet, was first printed in 1640, 
under the following title :—“* The English Grammar, made by Ben 
Jonson, for the Bencfit of all Strangers, out of his Observations on the 
English Language, now spoken and in use.” 

: The author has attempted to force the English language to the Latin 
idiom, and his work affords ample proof that grammar-making was 
not his appropriate employment. In etymology, his classification is 
arbitrary and confused, and his syntax is exceedingly defective ; but 

! that portion of the grammar which treats of “letters and their powers,” 

b embracing full one third of the volume, is very well executed. Pros- 

: | ody is entirely omitted. 

He first makes the article a distinct part of speech, and describes 
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it as such, and afterwards repeatedly introduces a and the as pronouns. 
More than half of his chapter on the “ syntar of a pronoun with a 
noun,’ is devoted to the syntax of the words, a and the. In one in- 
stance, he repeats a remark which he had previously made of the pro- 
nouns, a and the, and in the repetition substitutes the word, articles, for 
pronouns. He also speaks of the article, it, and of the articles, he and 
it. ‘The same confusion is observable in ‘almost every part of the 
grammar. Pronouns are often called nouns; and prepositions and 
interjecttons, Which he has ranked as distinct classes of words, are nev- 
ertheless described under adverbs. 

He attempts to divide nouns into two declensions, governed by the 
mode of forming the plural from the singular. He also classifies verbs 
under four conjugations, depending on the changes they undergo in 
forming the past tense ; but these divisions are without foundation, and 
have so many exceptions as to be worse than useless. 

Conjunctions are divided into two classes,—declaring and reasoning. 
Declaring conjunctions are subdivided into gathering and separating ; 
and gathering, again, into coupling and conditioning ; as also separa- 
ting into severing and sundering. Reasoning conjunctions are subdi- 
vided into rendering and inferring. 

A very good specimen of the quaint style in which the work is 
written, occurs in his explanation of the second conjugation of the verb, 
and is as follows :—‘ We have set down that, that in our judgment 
agreeth best with reason and good order. Which, notwithstanding, if it 
seem to any to be too rough hewed, let him plane it out more smoothly, 
and [ shall not only not envy it, but, in the behalf of my country, most 
heartily thank him for so great a benefit ; hoping that I shall be thought 
sufficiently to have done my part, if, in tolling this bell, I may draw 
others to a deeper consideration of the matter; for, touching myself, I 
must needs confess, that after much painful churning, this only would 
come, which here we have devised.” 

This grammar has other peculiarities, but those which I have speci- 
fied are the most prominent. It was written while our language was 
in a forming state, and its early date affords some apology for its 
numerous defects. W. H. W. 





The benefit is inconceivable, which those teachers confer, who so 
introduce their pupils to the different branches of study as to create a 
love of the studies in the pupils’ minds. Leta love of knowledge be 
once awakened, and subsequent progress is sure. It has been often said, 
by good judges, that our children might acquire more at the age of 
fourteen, than they now do at that of twenty. This would seem a great 
gain; but it is nothing compared with the benefit of having excited a 
love of study and investigation. By offering a prize, or promising a 
conspicuous position on the day of examination, a teacher may induce 
a scholar to learn more in one term than he otherwise would do; but 
if the love of learning have not been inspired, all progress will cease, 
as soon as the school is finished. 





Dr. Dwight said, “He that makes a little child happier, for half an 
hour, is a co-worker with God.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE CHARLESTOWN SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE. 


[Let no one be deterred, on account of their length, from reading the 
following extracts from the noble and_ spirit-stirring Report of the 
School Committee, (or Trustees, as, by virtue of a special statute, 
they are there called,) of Charlestown. They are sound, earnest, 
eloquent. [p.| 

DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 

The Board do not require of the teachers of these schools impos- 
sibilities. ‘They do not expect to see children of the first classes able 
to read with such correctness as not, occasionally, to pronounce wrong 
or to pass pauses, or to omit words; or to see them always prompt im 
the questions in eslitenne tic. They do not expect, or even wish, to see 
the ever lively forms of the pupils sitting as if chained to their seats, 
or cowered down by a dread of the te acher’s displeasure. But they do 
expect to see the se -hools free from grossly bad habits ; to see error the 
exception, and not the rule ; to see e that the teacher does not herself set 
examples that should not be followed. ‘They do expect to see children 
corrected when they fall into such mistakes as are noted in the table of 
“ Errors,’ to be found at the end of “ Worcester’s Third Book for 
Reading and Spelling.” They do expect to see energy in the teacher 
reflected in the ready attention, the eager looks and spirited answers 
of the pupils; and to see them exhibiting a spirit of obedience to her 
commands. In fine, they do expect to see in every teacher a willingness 
to cooperate in the plans which may be adopted to elevate the school, 
and to see that her mind and heart are in her labors. _ Here is the point. 
In vain will the teacher appear at school hours, go through the recita- 
tions, scold or whip her pupils into obedience, if all the while she 
appears impatient for the time to come when she may repair to other 
pursuits, more congenial to her disposition. Her lifeless instruction 
will fall on listless ears. Her motions of indifference will be marked 
by the watchful eyes of those intuitive judges of feelings, her pupils. 
They will catch the infection. And then, vain will be the hope of 
progress, 

But it may be said, “ It is too much to expect teachers to go through 
the same dull round of tasks without their becoming irksome or 
mechanical.” ‘To this the reply is, that no teacher is obliged to continue 
an hour in her vocation ; and when she feels her duties to be irksome 
or mechanical, she ought to feel that duty and conscience require her 
to yield her place to one who can perform them with different feelings. 
She cannot excite in children a love for school when she does not love 
its duties herself; and her presence will be as a dead weight upon its 
prosperity. It is not scolding or whipping, but cheerful, devoted ex- 
ample, that must be the life of a school. 

Such an example cannot fail, with aptness to teach, to infuse a love 
of school into the minds of the children. This is seen in many of our 
primary schools,—it should be seen in all. That which promotes it is 
beneficial. Singing, the manual exercises, reciting short dialogues and 
other pieces, are highly ae; the happy faces of the pupils show how 
much they are loved. * . 
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Again the Board remark, they do not require impossibilities. They 
wish to see the children, thus early, put in the way of good reading 
and good behavior ;—of good reading, by acquiring, —not by learning 
rules, but by imitating the teacher,—a correct pronunciation and a 
carefulness of manner; so that these may grow into habits, and that 
the principals in our Grammar Schools, when these children reach the 
first classes, shall influence them to more advantage than in being obliged 
to review these elementary studies ;—of good behavior, by accustoming 
them to the principle of obedience to the rules of the schoolroom, as 
being indispensable ; and this by kindness of manner, cheering encour- 
agement, mild discipline, united with firmness of deportment. Many 
of our Primary Schools now present this degree of improvement. The 
Board would see it in all. Neither teachers nor trustees should rest 
satisfied with their labors until this is obtained. 

Faithful, efficient Primary-School teachers render valuable services. 
Scholars who enjoy their instruction, begin right, and they learn faster 
when they enter the Grammar Schools. Such services demand the 
thanks alike of parents and trustees. * * * 


INTELLECTUAL OBJECTS TO BE AIMED AT IN SCHOOL. 


With respect to the judgment formed of the schools, the Board 
remark, that they rely more on the spirit of order and industry they 
see in the schools in their occasional visits, than they do on the regular 
examinations. ‘They look, also, more to thoroughness in recitations, 
than to the ground that may have been travelled over. They would 
see that what is learned is well learned. They would see in the 
scholars evidence of that complete mastery of the subject-matter of 
their lessons that will enable them to go through with those lessons by 
themselves,—without that half prompting, in the form of questions by 
the teacher, that recalls them to the right path if they wander astray. 
Such recitations give rise to the suspicion that the instruction is 
mechanical, that the mind of the scholar does not go beyond the words 
of the lesson to its ideas. Surely that cannot be called a good recitation, 
however faithful to the language of the text-book, that has on the face 
of it evidence that the mind has not grasped it. One lesson, thoroughly 
mastered, and recited in a manner that shows the pupil to know more 
about it than has been communicated, more than the book contains, in- 
stead of only half knowing what is repeated, is of more real value than 
a hundred superficial recitations ; the former constitutes real mental dis- 
cipline, and makes the mind feel its power, and girds it for new efforts ; 
the latter relaxes its vigor, and fosters a disposition to remain contented 
with that bane to intellectual improvement,—half knowledge. 

The principles dwelt upon in the last Annual Report of the Board, in 
relation to faithfulness on the part of the teachers, to the importance 
of keeping in view discipline of mind as the end of instruction, to the 

value of cherishing a love of study,—all these may be held as axioms. 
But shall they remain destitute of ‘vitality, never to be carried into full 
effect? as pleasant sounds to the ear, ever to be broken to the hope? 

No reflecting mind can doubt that the great desideratum in our 
system of Common-School education is a practical efficiency. It is too 
much a recitation from class-books, too little a developing of mental 
power. It trains youth too much to lean on authority, it educates them 
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too little to rely on themselves. Our scholars can repeat, with clerkly 
precision, page after page of the most forbidding geogri iphical statistics, 
or dry historic detail, but still cannot put toge ther and communicate a 
train of thought with prec ision and facility. Young men go from 
school with a skill in parsing or analyzing sentences, that would make 
the eyes of grammarians glisten with de light, and y yet with a diffidence 
that rather pre fers the bastinado, than to compose ‘a piece of reasoning 
and recite it before an audience. Is not this the experience of life 2 
And yet the great object of learning grammar is to write and speak 
the English language with propriety ; and of education, to make the 
mind capable of forming independent opinions, and prepare it for 
usefulness. Cannot some thing more be done for this than is now done ? 
The Board believe that our Common Schools can take a higher 
stand than they now occupy. Not that they would impose upon them 
Utopian schen ies, or indulge the thought of cramming boys of fifteen 
with a sort of universal knowledge of seography, and history, and phi- 
losophy, and mathematics, and the languages,—in fine, of piling in 
their heads crude and superficial layers of things, the human mind can 
master only by years of applic ation. The difficulty now lies in the 
latter direction; there are too many materials handled, too little effi- 
cient use made of them. Besides, pupils, boys espee ially, leave our 
schools at the very time the elements of know ledge the "y have learned 
can be applied to the greatest advantage. Nine tenths of the boys 
leave school about the age of fourteen ; some, it may be, from neces- 
sity, but too many from ‘choice. They have gone through the arith- 
metic and algebra ; they can read better than many of our professional 
men: they can write with neatness, often with elegance ; and they 
have their geography, history, philosophy, and grammar at their 
tongue’s end. Hence they get the idea, and parents feel too happy 
not to encourage it, that they have learned out. And so they leave 
school, and lose two years of most valuable time for mental disci- 
pline,—time that hardly the most desirable situation for business can 
redeem ; for it is not too much to say, that more effectual education 
can be imparted between the ages of fourteen: and sixteen, than in all 
the previous years of instruction. The Board believe that something 
can be done to prevent this early leaving of school, and to remedy this 
vant of practical efficiency. ‘They believe that a love of study for 
study’s sake can be cherished. They believe that a desire for self-im- 
provement can be stimulated. Not by forbidding lessons, or by severe 
punishments; but by applying to boys of fifteen some of the common- 
sense principles that govern men of forty, by exhibiting the attractive 
and the useful, by encouraging pure tastes and high aims, by inculca- 
ting the principle that education is not confined to books, ‘but is the 
work of a life, that the results looked to, are not long leseons, but right 
thoughts, producing right action. To this end, books must be used 
as means, not as ends. Such as will stimulate mental exertion, can 
be, in these high classes, successfully used. But they must be at- 
tractive. Men of forty would never think of poring over a dull book 
of hard names, and dry facts, and countless figures, to cherish a taste 
for literature. ‘They would justly think it an invasion of their rights 
to be compelled to do it. Yet this is the practice in our schools, and 
by this means are scholars expected to imbibe a taste for knowledge. 
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Our teachers are believed to be inferior to none of their profession 
in skill, and are amply able to effect a reform,—a reform which would 
be alike pleasant to them and profitable to their pupils’ Our schools 
can be so arranged that this skill may be applied where it will exert 
the most lasting influence. The first classes can be made more select. 
by requiring higher qualifications in those who compose them, and by 
having them consist of fewer in number; and suflicient assistants can 
be employed with the other classes, in such a manner that the time of 
the principals can be devoted, chiefly, to these higher classes. ‘This 
time sould be employed to more importance than it now is. [t should 
not be takea up in the labor of drilling scholars in pronunciation,——tor 
correct. pronunciition should fall habitually from their lips; nor in 
training the memory,—for this, too, should have been  suflicie ‘tly ex- 
ercised in the practice of “ committing ” from the time of the recitation 
of nursery ballads. But the noble labor in teaching mind to exercise 
its powers; In teaching it something of the duty of self-reliance ; in 
accustoming It, somewhat, to investigation ; in nurturing “ thought ex- 
ercise.”’ * 

This, then, is what the Board would aim at,—to make the first 
classes in our Grammar Schools assume more and more the character 
of high schools :—high schools where studies shall be pursued, of such 
kind and in such manner, as shall kindle a love of knowledge ‘and de- 
velop mental power ;—high schools that shall furnish pupils of four- 
teen, more inducements than now exist, to continue longer in school, 
and shall take the objection from their mouths, and from the mouths 
of their parents, that they have gone the round of studies, and * learned 
out ;”—high schools that shall shed abroad hourly, upon hundreds of 
pupils, a life-inspiring influence, and be entire ‘ly free from the charge of 
exelting envyings, ill-nature, favoritism, and consequent opposition ;— 
this by retaining the talented pupils in the Common School as examples 
to be followed. Such high schools would be constant blessings. ‘I’ hey 
are practic able, judicious, eminently suitable to our common system of 
instruction. They would be comparatively unexpensive, and require 
only for their establishment that the time from four to fourteen years 


* The annexed extract from a report on the state of the Prussian schools, by the Hon. 
Thomas Wyse, wi!l give a better idea of the kind of exercise the Board have im contem- 
plation, than a detailed description. It occurs in a section where the state of the schools 
of Bonn is treated of. After giving an account of the recitation of the classes in nataral 
history and geography, Mr. Wyse thus proceeds :—* The examination in history was 
equally minute. The several great epochs of the history of Prussia, from the time of 
Charlemagne to the present day; the gradu: il formation of the Margravate of Branden- 
burgh ; the erection of that and other territories into a kingdom; the important vigor of 
Frederic the Second; thee onquest of Napoleon ; the successful era of liberation ; and the 
present position and organization of the monarchy ; were all detailed by a number of dif- 
ferent boys, in great variety of language and manner, some adopting the dramatic, othe TS 
the narrative, but all with fidelity, and perfect comm: ind of phrase ology and subject.” * * 
‘¢[ wished to see the text-book from which their lessons had been taught; the teacher 
informed me there was none. He gave his lessons rira roce; and this accounted for the 
diversity and perhaps spirit just noticed. In the girls’ school, the first class we visited 
were busily ocenpied with their slates. They had nearly finished a composition; the 
subject was a short moral tale. In looking over two or three, the same diversity, both of 
thought and e ‘xpre: ssion, and even in arrangement of subject, as what had just been ob- 
served in the boys’ school, was perceptible. The mistress had given the sn!yject riva voce. 
When finished, a short interval wasallowed to elapse before the pupils were required to 
give an accoun 't of it on their slates. This was quite different from the old dictation sys- 
tem. It called out,in every way, the powers of the mind, and really deserved t ie German 
designation—THOUGHT EXERCISE.’ 
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shall be used, not abused. They could be made, in a great degree, 
to supply that practical efficiency that is now so loudly called for, and 
would prevent the early leaving of school. 


MORAL OBJECTS TO BE AIMED AT IN SCHOOL. 


But our Common Schools can be made to improve the hearts, as well 
as develop the intellects, of the pupils. Good feelings, and pure tastes, 
and elevated sentiments, can be nurtured. Already is this done. How 
has music made our schools radiant with happy faces! Who now 
doubts its benefits? They are seen and felt, and cannot be denied. 
Words would be wasted to enumerate them. Yet a few years ago, and 
the plan of introducing music was resisted as disorganizing,—quite as 
disorganizing as would have been the master’s omission to send the 
tnahogany ruler at the head of an offending pupil. Other things akin 
to it can be encouraged. Drawing may well go hand in hand with 
music: so may the formation of libraries, and the cultivation of a taste 
for reading, &e. Every pure taste implanted in the youthful mind 
becomes a barrier to resist the allurements of sensuality. That which 
creates a good spirit in our schools is good. Let pupils feel interested 
in school studies, and they will make progress ; let them be dreaded, 
and the pupils will becomessluggish and stationary. 

For this reason the Board have encouraged the formation of juvenile 
associations for moral improvement. — It is the testimony of the teachers 
that they have done good. They render the government of a school 
casier ; they stimulate the scholars to action ; they have reformed vagrant 
boys; they tend to cherish a fraternal focleng among their members ; 
their tendencies are all good; and all their direct influences are good. 
If for no other reason than to cherish a fraternal feeling, they would be 
valuable auxiliaries to our schools. It is in boyhood that ‘this great Amer- 
ican principle ean successfully be cultivated. It is not sermonizing boys,— 
it is calling into action the good there is in their nature that is to make 
them something besides money-making machines. It is well to accus- 
tom them to act like true, whole-souled men. Experience shows, that 
those are not the best able to resist the temptations of life, that have 
been reared in retirement. Virtue, to. be lasting, must be hardy, self- 
sustaining, and not of hot-bed erowth. The boys, in these associations, 
are taught to regard their vicious and unfortunate playmates as objects 
io be pitied, and reformed, not as evil beings to be avoided. They 
are trained to see vice, and shun it; to hear profanity, and refrain from 
it: to form good resolutions, and to keep them through evil report and 
good repori. Such has been the action these associations are repre- 
sented to have incited. Out of one hundred and sixty-four of the 
members who have composed the one attached to the W inthrop 
School since its formation, only three have been expelled, and six sus- 
pended, for a violation of its rules; and yet these rules prohibit lying, 
profanity, and immoral conduct. If such be their results, who can 
deny their usefulness ? | 


COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Board have, also, encouraged the formation of libraries in all 
the Grammar Schools. There are many volumes daily issuing from the 
press, peculiarly adapted to the minds of youth. Such are “the works 
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on American subjects. The circulation of these can, surely, be bene- 
ficial. The Board regret that the limited means of the pupils afford 
but a seanty increase of their stock of books. Can parents do a better 
service, than in making such donations to their libraries, as shall afford 
a supply of new books ? Scholars of both sexes use them const uitly. 
But there is a class of boys growing up among us, uninfluenced by 
these mental and moral provisions,—the truants, idlers, vagrant boys 
that are found injuring schoolhouses, stealing, shouting profanity at the 
corners of the streets, and preparing themselves for the prison or the 
gallows. They do worse than forego the benefits of school and of 
moral association; they endeavor to lead away their well-disposed 
playmates. Worse still—there are parents, who, with an obstinacy 
unaccountable, set themselves against the efforts made to recall thet 
to integrity. When measures have been taken to secure their pune- 
tual school attendance, they have declaimed against the right of the 
trustees to compel hale children to attend school, and against the 
competency of the teachers, and have protested at thus being dra- 
gooned out of their liberties,—with more of such lamentable infatua- 
tion. Hardly will it be credited that such has been the reception of 
members of the Board from those calling themselves parents,—from 
parents, Who should watch over the mental and moral well-being of 
their children with sleepless vigilance, whose hearts should leap with 
joy at any attempt, however humble, to guide them to paths of useful- 
ness, Who should recoil, as from pestilential breathings, at aught that 
would mar their youthful hearts, who should rather see them fill early 
graves than to see them stained with ignorance, and crime, and degra- 
dation! * * * 
MEANS NECESSARY TO CONTINUE THE USEFULNESS OF THE SCHOOLS. 
But after all, good teachers are indispensable to good scliools.— 
Money may be expended,—systems devised,—rules multiplied, —parents 
interested,—associations formed,—and all will be of little avail if com- 
petent teachers are wanting. It is mind that must stimulate mind. 
The principle that carried the soldiers of Napoleon over the bridge of 
Lodi, is alike efficient with the children of a schoolroom. Pupils, like 
soldiers, demand a sympathizing heart to lead them on, Example, 
not exhortation, is what they must see. If teachers spend time friv- 
olously at their desks, scholars will do the same at their seats; if 
teachers are tardy in attendance, scholars will be so likewise; if 
teachers are indifferent about improvement, scholars will cease to be 
ambitious; if teachers are dull and impatient, and eye the time-piece 
closer than they watch the moral and intellectual wants of their pupils, 
what can be expected besides sluggish schools? Example is the great 
thing needful. This the Board would press upon the teachers. ‘The 
labors of those now in our schools, are generally highly satisfactory. 
These labors, if performed in the right spirit, from a principle of duty, 
if promotive of the proper end,—moral and intellectual culture.—are 
worthy of the highest praise. The community should so estimate 
them. This estimation should be manifested in generous confidence, 
in high personal respect, in social intercourse, in words of commenda- 
tion, in sustaining their authority, and in magnifying the importance 
of their duties. This is the way to promote their usefulness, to con- 
tribute to the improvement of the children of our schools. 
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With these suggestions the Board surrender the responsible charge 
of its noble free schools to the hands of the town. In education lies 
the great conservative principle of our institutions,—institutions that 

can be preserved only by being improved. Its successful prosecution 
involves, it is true, a heavy outlay of money; but many days do not 
elapse ere this is returned in hundred-fold blessings. Besides, money 
is valueless, viewed as an end; the miser lives but to be despised. it 
becomes a blessing only when it is rightly used,—used to supply man’s 
moral and intellectual wants, as well as his Y cage necessities, This 
is acknowledged of the individual. The State is but a collection of 
individuals, and its youth are its pillars of support. How better can it 
expend its we alth than in strengthening these pillars? How like the 
miser does it act when it withholds the means to promote that for 
which it exists,—moral and intellectual, as well as physical well-being! 
‘Though of large possessions, how miserably poor is a community, when, 
individually, it pampers the body, and, collectively, starves the soul! 
So far Charlestown has avoided the degrading imputation. It has kept 
pace with the spirit of the age. May it not see a time when another 
policy shall control its system of education! * * * 

In conclusion, the Board again express the hope that the cause of 
education may be kept “ ‘sacred from sectional division or party vor- 
tex.” "There is enough common battle-ground without invading our 
schools. These should ever form bonds of union. Education, like 
patriotism, should link society together with golden hopes, and sacred 
joys, and mutual interests. Education, like patriotism, has claims that 
soar above sect or party. Every home feels its influence, and should 
send forth aspirations for its prosperity. 





To promote the growth of any power or faculty in children, mere 
direction, mere command, or precept, is not sufficient. The excellence 
of the precepts of Jesus Christ, delivered 1300 years ago, was enough, 
if precept could have done the work, to have brought. on the millen- 
nium at once. It is modes, processes, institutions, by which mental 
growth is promoted ; and hence the necessity that teachers and parents 
should know the natural effects of different modes, processes, and in- 
stitutions, that they may practise the best, and the best only. 





We may talk about education forever,—about the importance of 
physical and intellectual, and the necessity of moral education,—we 
mnay get a stereotype set of words and phrases, and pass them from 
mouth to mouth, from lecture to lecture, and from report to report,— 
but unless we study the springs of action in the human mind, the laws 
of mental erowth, the modes of stimulating faculties to activity, and 
what motives and objects will stimulate what faculties, our talking, and 
lecturing, and reporting, will be in vain. 





The teacher of a large school, composed of scholars of all ages, and 
engaged in various branches of study, knows better than any one else 
what is meant by “ having too many irons in the fire.” 
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SINGING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[Extracts from the Report of the Boston School Committee. ] 


In the year 1837, the subject of introducing vocal music into our 
public schools was started in the school committee. After much 
deliberation and discussion, it was determined to try the experiment. 
And as it has now been in operation about three years, a few words 
upon the subject may be deemed of interest. 

That the art of singing isa very desirable acquisition, no one, it is 
supposed, willdeny. It is acknowledged by all, who are acquainted with 
its influence, to exert very beneficial effects upon the intellect, taste, 
morals, and even physical constitution of the young who are instructe mi 
in it. And experience has shown that a very great proportion of young 
persons may be taught to sing sufficiently to reap many advantages 
from the practice, though comparatively few, perhaps, are gifted with 
the talent of becoming eminent musicians. The mere value of the art, 
however, in itself considered, or the comparative number of children 
who are capable of learning it, is not the consideration most pertinent 
to the inquiry,—how far instruction in vocal music shall be introduced 
into public schools. There are many acquisitions desirable in them- 
selves, but provisions for which are beyond the limits of what can be 
expected from education at the public expense. ‘The practical point 
to be considered on this subject, is the effect of its introduction upon 
the schools as at present organized and conducted,—how far it +“ 
the branches of instruction and general purposes now embraced i 
public schools,—and how far, in point of expense and influence, it can 
be made subservient to the objects which all acknowledge should be 
accomplished by .public education. 

Tried by these tests, it is believed that the introduction of vocal music 
into the public schools of Boston has answered the expectations of its 
friends, has been such as to secure its continuance here, and to induce 
its introduction elsewhere. Some of the anticipated advantages which 
have been in a good degree realized cannot be better stated, than in 
the language of the first report upon the subject made to the school 
committee of 1837. 

“ Good reading, we all know, is an important object, in the present sys- 
tem of instruction in our schools. And on what does itdepend : Apart 
from emphasis, on two things mainly—modulation and articulation. 
Now, modulation comes from the vowel sounds, and articulation from 
the consonant sounds, of the language, chiefly. Dynamics, therefore, or 
that part of vocal music, which is concerned with the force and delivery 
of sounds, has a direct connection with rhetoric. In fact, the daily 
sounding of the consonant and vowel sounds, deliberately, distinctly, and 
by themselves, as the committee have heard them sounded in the musi- 
cal lessons given according to the Pestalozzian system of instruction, 
would, in their opinion, be as good an exercise in the elements of har- 
monious and correct speech as “could be imagined.” 

Again ; There is another consideration not unworthy of remark. 
‘Recreation,’ says Locke, ‘ is not being idle, as any one may observe, 
but easing the weary part by*change_ of business.’ This re flection, 
in its application to the purposes of instruction, contains deep wisdom. 


An alternation is needed in our schools, which, without being idleness, 
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shall yet give rest. Vocal music seems exactly fitted to afford that 
alternation. A recreation, yet nota dissipation of the mind,—a respite, 
yet not a relaxation,—its office would thus be, to restore the jaded 
energies, and send back the scholars, with invigorated powers, to other 
and more laborious duties.” 

Again; * By the regulations of the school committee it is provided, 
that in all the public schools the day shall open with becoming exercises 
of devotion. How naturally and how beautifully, vocal music would min- 
gle with these exercises, and what unity, harmony, and meaning might 
thus be given to that which, at present, it is feared, is too often found to 
be a lifeless or an unfruitful service, need only to be suggested to be 
understood.” 

The introduction of this new branch of instruction has in no way im- 
paired the discipline or interfered with the other studies of the schools. 
On the contrary, it has seemed to form a pleasant incident in the 
routine of study. [thas interested the children ; and by singing together, 
especially when boys and girls unite, a kindly and pleasant influence is 
exerted upon their manner toward each other. And I think it may be 
truly said that, in addition to the children’s obtaining a useful and pleas- 
antart, its introduction has done no harm to the other departments of the 
public schools, but, on the contrary, exerts an influence which benefits 
all departments, and both instruction and discipline. The annual ex- 
hibition, when the scholars who have been taught are brought together 
from all the schools, and sing in union, is one of the most interesting 
that our public schools present. 

Vocal music is taught now, under the direction of Mr. Lowell Mason, 
in all the Grammar Schools of the city. Two lessons, of half an hour 

‘ach, are given in each school, every week. And about three thousand 
pupils, that is, about one half the whole number, are instructed. 

In regard to the number who are capable of being taught, Mr. Mason 
thus writes :— 

“T think experience authorizes me to say, that there are none who 
are incapable of being taught. In this, as in all the other branches to 
which the scholars attend, all may make some progress, though, as in 
other branches, there are but few who will excel. Iam fully satisfied 
that a capacity for music is a universal gift of Providence, and that to 
find a person incapable of improvement is as rare as to find one born 
deaf and dumb, or blind.” 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


{From the Olive Branch.] 


Mr. Eprror: There have lately been made some movements in 
connection with the introduction of religious education into the public 
schools. ‘This is an important subject,—a subject which demands the 
attention of every Christian and philanthropist,—of all who earnestly 
desire that the public schools may be made an instrument of the 
greatest good. ‘There is, I acknowledge, a difference of opinion on 
this, as well as on any other subject; but let us examine, in a brief 
manner, the merits of the question. If we believe in eternity, in a 
just God, —in a judgment, and that this life is but a preparation for 
another state of existence,—if we believe that the things of this life 
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are insignificant and valueless when brought into comparison with 
those of eternity, and that Christian principles are the principles on 
which to build a character fitted for usefulness,—if we realize this, 
then must we freely acknowledge that the only foundation in which a 
child’s character can be laid, so that he may perform his part well 
the drama of life, are firm religious principles imbedded deep in the 
youthful heart. But it may he said that home is the place; that, at 
the family altar, the young heart should be directed in the path of 
virtue,—the way to heaven. True it is, that is the place, above all 
others, to inculcate by precept and example the great truths of religion. 
That is the place, where the prattling child upon its mother’s knee 
should first be taught to raise its little hands to heaven, and say, “ Our 
Father.” But do all the children of this Commonwealth enjoy that 
high privilege ? 

To this question all can give a negative response. From the indif- 
ference of some parents, sad the vicious example of others, many, 
very many, children, are left without the necessary instruction. ‘To 
this class of children, whose minds are not impressed by parents with 
the necessity of their religious duties in early youth, can we trace 
much of the crime and dissipation which darken the fair prospect of 
our country. They can emphatically be compared to a vessel without 
rudder or compass, cast upon the rolling billows of time,—the ocean 
of this world,—without the means of avoiding the quicksands and 
rocks with which they are constantly surrounded; and soon they 
founder on the rock of temptation, and the waves of vice and misery 
roll over the remnant of what, perhaps, might have been “ the noblest 
work of God.” Many parents take a very narrow and short-sighted 
view of this subject ; they act as if all that was necessary to life, is to 
get enough education to dig along in this world, without ever thinking 
of, or expanding and enlarging, their higher and nobler powers,— 
‘“melior natura.” If religious instruction be given at school, the 
children of such parents will there receive what ought to have been 
impressed upon their minds at home. There is either something in 
religious principles, or else there is nothing; they are true or false ; if 
we acknowledge their truth, then must we also acknowledge their im- 
portance ; and, if we do this, we must certainly allow that it is not 
attaching too much importance to them to say, they ought to be made 
a part of the child’s education at school. And. should this be done, 
those who enjoy the privilege of religious instruction at home will only 
reap a greater advantage from their study at school, and many may 
have reason to rejoice through the endless ages of eternity that they 
received at school what ought to have been inculcated at their own 
parents’ fireside. It may be said further r, against the introduction of 
religious instruction, that “children do not feel an interest in such 
things.” To those who urge such an objection, | would only say, Go 
to a Sabbath school, (I care not what one,) go but once, and, if the 
sparkling eye, the ready ear, and animated countenance of the children, 
as they are bending forward in their seats to hear their teacher tell of 
heaven, of God, does not furnish conclusive evidence on this point, 
I know not what will. There is yet one more objection urged against 
the proposition, stronger than any other which has been noticed, and 
which may appear, upon a superficial observation, to have some 
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plausibility ; that is, that, by such an introduction, sectarian views 
would be inculcated ; that the majority of the Board of Education may 
direct. certain religious tenets to be instilled into the minds of the 
children, which a portion of the community would consider no religion 
at all; in fact, that a portion, at least, of the children would be taught 
what their parents did not believe,—what they did not wish their 
children to know. ‘This view of the subject is, I believe, a very im- 
perfect one, which tends much to build up the walls of pre judice and 
division, alre ady raised too high. fas it come to this, that there are 
Christians who acknowle oie one common Father,—one Savior,—who 
expect to mect in heaven, in joy and peace,—who anticipate the 
glory of eternal “Se soni —so much clouded by earthly creeds, 
feelings, and views, as to have the broad principles of the Bible 
kept out of sight, because, forsooth, they are apprehensive that some- 
thing may be taught in which they do not believe? Is there no 
common bond of sympathy between the different portions of the 
Christian world? Are there no broad principles which are recog- 
nized by the Christian community as leading features in religion, on 
which, and by which, their hopes of heaven depend? Yes, blessed 
be God, there is such a bond and union! though there may be some 
for “Paul and for Cephas,” all, all are for Christ! Sectarian views 
and creeds may distract the Christian world,—prejudice and super- 
stition may rear up division walls, and separate those on earth who 
should be bound together by the closest ties of Christian sympathy 
and fellowship. Be this as it may, there are certain principles,—those 
eternal principles of right,—which are recognized by all who believe 
the Bible, and which are all that would be taught at school; and, if 
faithfully impressed upon the mind, will accomplish what the most 
ardent friend of the proposed improvement could wish or desire. 
Would it interfere with the views of any particular sect to teach the 
child his duty to his Creator, to tell him God is good, and his duty to 
his parents, brothers, and sisters, and that the way to be happy is to 
be good? On this ground T would answer every objection as regards 
sectarian views and principles. Will it be acknowledged by Christians 
that they are so distrustful of each other, that they would not have 
thousands of children taught the great principles of Christianity at 
school, (and many could not obtain them elsewhere.) because they 
fear something may be said with which they cannot exactly accord ? 
No; I do not believe it. There may be some such, enslaved by 
superstition and bigotry, who act as if they believed intolerance to be 
a virtue; but, for the honor of Christianity, never let it be said by 
those whose hearts are expanded by the genial warmth of Christian 
benevolence, and whose minds are enlightened by the Sun of Revela- 
tion, that they acknowledge such principles ! M. W. W. 





No amount of intellectual attainments can afford a guaranty for 
the moral rectitude of their possessor. 
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